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SCALE HOWE. 


I walked up the drive to chat with her 
f th i at er worthies of old times, I could almost hear the 
rmnd of Wordsword’s feet coming after, to inquire, as he 
Z Le did, day by day, after the health of his dear niece! 
Dorothy; and as Mrs. Harrison talked of the old days, I 
heard Professor Wilson’s hearty laugh, Fabers beautiful 
voice and Hartley Coleridge’s torrent of excited eloquence. 
But when I turned and left Scale How, the face that haunted 
me was the face of a grey-eyed lady, with fresh and beautiful 
complexion, and snow-white hair, sitting in her easy chair, 
clad in a black silk gown, with a red shawl across her 
shoulders, so calm and so cheerful, that one felt it was a 
blessed thing to be old. 

She died in February, 1890, and of her it might be said— 
“That an old age serene and bright, 


had led her to the grave. 

At her death, I wrote for Blackwood’ s Magazine , the 
following sonnet, in memoriam — 

Last of the Dorothys that Rydal knew, 

In those drear days of old, when gathered round 
The morning table, Catherine was not found, 

Nor Thomas, sleeping both beneath the dew; 

My face was then so radiant, grief withdrew, 

Joy came, the children played on Rydal mound, 

New hope sprang up like flowers from out the ground, 
Birds sang again and life and laughter grew\ 


Not thine to lend the poet heart and will, 

Not thine to be a soft perpetual voice 
To keep the father’s soul for ever young, 

And e’en in death to speak a daughter’s tongue, 
Rather in poor men’s memories thine the choice 
lo make the name of Wordsworth fragrant still. 




IMPLICIT OBEDIENCE. 

By Mrs. Robert Jardine. 

MANY of us know an exquisite little poem by Mr. Swinburne, 
in which he playfully declares nine to be the limit of child- 
hood in a child’s own eyes. 

“ ‘ Not a child, I call myself a boy,’ 

“ Says my king, in accents stern yet mild, 

“ Now nine years have brought him change of joy ; 

“ ‘ Not a child.’ ” 

I should incline to fix an even lower time limit as that within 
which implicit obedience should be exacted of a child, say 
the first lustre. Were implicit obedience to direct orders en- 
forced during the first five years of a child’s life, much later 
unhappiness and friction would be avoided. Of course there 
must not be an unnecessary multiplying of commands nor 
a contradictoriness in their character. Richter aptly com- 
pares an undecided and inconsistent parent to the clown in 
the play, who carried a bundle of orders under one arm and 
a bundle of counter-orders under the other. Numbers of 
instances will readily occur to us all in which habits of 
evasion and deceit have been fostered by a network of rules 
hemming in a child’s path. Now, a weakness of the flesh is 
much less serious than an unwillingness of the spirit, lake, 
as an example, the “ system ” of Meredith’s Lady Caroline 
(xrandison. Her eight daughters were forbidden all liberty 
of action. All were obliged to conform to an exact routine. 
All were forced to take the same amount of physical am 
mental exercise. If one attempted rebellion, it was at once 
supposed she must be ill, and she was dosed into submission. 
What was the consequence ? Why, according to the artless 
confession of little Carola, they all endeavoured to evade 
rules whenever possible. They looked on their mother as 
their enemy rather than their friend This is all very bad 
but after all anything may be carried too far. Tact is a 
quality as rare as it is precious. I do not for a moment 
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IMPLICIT OBEDIENCE. 


defend the “ nips and bobs and pinches " bestowed upon the 
Lady Jane Greys of an earl.er generation Yet may it not 
have been the way taken to secure the end, rather than the 

end itself, that was wrong. 

There is I think an unwholesome tendency in much of 0Ur 
present-day literature for children— a tendency from which 
even that most charming of writers, Mrs. Molesworth, is not 
wholly free. Parents are too often shown to be in the wrong ; 
children, to be innocent sufferers, from an unconscious, but 
none the* less real, tyranny. We hear too much of sensitive 
hearts misunderstood and tender feelings hurt. Surely it i s 
*a mistake to make children think that their way of looking 
at a thing is fully more likely to be right than their parents’ 
way, or that parents never try, with any measure of success, 
to enter into the feelings which prompt their children’s 
“ timid, queer, quaint questions ? ” I take up at random a 
modern American story book. I should call the heroine a 
really exasperating little prig, and her relatives, long suffer- 
ing to a remarkable degree. She has her own standard of 
right and wrong, infinitely superior to that of those around 
her. She cannot simply obey any order. She must first 
think it well over. As a rule, she is treated with the greatest 
respect, and pains are taken to show her why this or that 
should be done. But at last she comes into conflict with the 
powers that be. They will not yield, and this sort of thing 
follows. “ She knew her father and mother would have her 
submit, and she must not. . . . Gentle, yet resolute, she 
stood there, pale and meek, yet immoveable. . . She felt no 
power for the struggle, and yet she must not yield. ... A 
sense of right made her walk with that strange quiet 
dignity. Life would be unbearable if our nurseries were 
filled with such “ faultless monsters.” 

Herbert Spencer, while believing that independence of 
thought and action should be encouraged, expressly excludes 
the very young from this treatment. For example, if a boy 
o three is playing with an open razor, the desirability of his 
aving been trained to implicit obedience will be readily 
apparent even to the most indulgent parent. The child may 
seriously injure himself while asking “Why may I not play 
wit this : Or while examining into its properties in that 

spirit o scientific enquiry which we are taught to admire. 
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If we are to be guided by evolution theories, we behold in 
the infant the type of a barbarous people, emerged from the 
earlier stages of development. Some are indeed bold enough 
to declare that in the sloping forehead, open mouth, and 
somewhat shapeless nose of the newly-born infant a distinct 
resemblance to some very uncivilised races may be traced, 
and that in the pulling of moustaches, the tearing out of hair, 
the dismembering of flies, and the carrying about of pets by 
hind legs or tail, regardless of the victim’s feelings, the young 
child shows the survival of primitive instincts of cruelty. Be 
this as it may, in our common phrase, “ the childhood of a 
nation ” we have proof of the natural analogy between the. 
treatment required by a primitive people and by a young 
child. 

Now distinctly the form of government in all early races is 
one in which implicit obedience is demanded by the ruler. 
The chiefs word is law. The government is absolute, 
whether it be called patriarchal, theocratic, or what you 
will. Obedience was the virtue most frequently inculcated 
on the Jews. “ Reasoning” and “ murmuring ” were severely 
punished. A spirit of free enquiry was at once checked, lo 
obey was better than the most costly or elaborate sacrifice. 

In the early days of Greece and of Rome authority was 
paramount. Fathers had powers of life and death over their 
children. Obedience, at whatever cost, must be rendered to 
the laws. They could conceive no nobler epitaph tor the 
slaughtered heroes of l hermopylae than the simp e 
“ We lie here, obeying the laws. 

Speaking generally, every young race e ^ in ® 
absolutism, gradually gains more and more 1 „ 

only comparatively late in its history becomes eman ^ pa ^ m 
It follows a law of growth. Should we not pursue the same 

method with our children ? ;„toiUcrpnre 

Let me quote Herbert Spencer here : ^ m.emgence 

increases the number of peremptory in uen where 

should be diminished. Begin with autocratic centre d uhere 

really needful ; by and by passing into incipient consmm 

alism, the liberty of the subject gaining ^nmon^by 
successive extensions of liberty, gradually end g, p. 

abdication.” obedience to parents is 

It is impossible to forget un ^ 
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both Old and New Testaments. 


^vnresslv enjoined m 7 ' V ^av, 

what is faith translated into action but just impli cit 
obedience, “trusting to the word of another without evasion 
and reserve,” as Johnson has it. 

The family is the type on earth of the Heavenly Habit- 
ations. The parents must take the place of God to the 
young child. Foolish and weak as we are (Heaven help us !) 
we are to him the incarnation of all wisdom and goodness. 
“ He cannot understand ; he loves.” 

It is perhaps with some dim intuition, some vague sub- 
consciousness, of how far we have strayed in our latter-day 
questionings of the ways of God to man, that we are more 
ready now than formerly to condone insubordination in 
children — where our personal ease or our lust of dominion 
is not interfered with. Can it really be that those pinafored 
rebels, sullen and self-willed, whom we sometimes see, are the 
type of childhood which we, with our Klsmerisms and our 
Theosophies, our “ honest doubts ” and our easy tolerances, 
resemble most closely? Do we seek to justify ourselves by 
pointing to them when reminded that we must become as 
little children ? 

Obedience is the foundation of society, the framework on 
which all else is built. No government could be carried on 
without it. Anarchy w’ould result. Robinson Crusoe in his 
islet may be monarch of all he surveys, but as soon as man 
ceases to live alone he has to submit himself to a certain code 
of laws. Without obedience to this, intercourse with fellowmen 
would be impossible. If you wilfully infringe these laws, 
you subject yourselves to the penalties imposed by the society 
of which you are a member. We know how strictly obedience 
is enforced in the army and navy. In all well organized 
systems you find it “the very pulse of the machine.” With- 
out it, no discipline could be maintained. Yet Tommy Atkins 
is no mere automaton. Rudyard Kipling leaves us in no 
doubt on that point. If, then, “ men are but children of a 
laiger growth, is it not both right and judicious that they 
should learn how to bear the yoke in their youth ? Is it not 

the object of education “ to teach us how to live here and 
hereafter ? ” 

We frequently hear praises of that comparatively new 
organization, the Boys’ Brigade. What is the main argument 
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in its favour ? What reason is oftenest given for encouraging 
it ? Why, just that it teaches obedience to previously unruly 
lads. Is this obedience yielded on logical proof of its 
desirability ? No, truly. It is implicit obedience to the word 
of command issued by the superior officer. 

If, then, the yielding of this obedience be found so salutary 
in its effects even where it is, so far, a matter of arbitrary 
arrangement, surely, within the home, where a sweet and 
peaceful atmosphere of mutual love and trust should exist, 
and where obedience should be natural and spontaneous, it 
should bless both parents and child. It costs the child little 
to do as you tell it, once the habit of obedience is formed. 
We all know the grip, for good or evil, that habits have upon 
us. The habit of obedience is a most valuable one. If, 
however, we do not enforce our orders, we were better to give 
none at all. Inconsistency, as Spencer truly says, is among 
the worst faults in education. I do not speak of a spurious 
obedience, gendered by fear, nurst by threats or blows. True 
obedience, it has been well said, is the first blossom of the 
tree of life. It implies faith, trust, affection. There are cases 
in which the habit of ready obedience has saved a child’s life. 
Take the case of two children both seriously ill. Certain nause- 
ous or painful remedies are prescribed as absolutely necessary. 
The one child screams, cries, fights with hands and feet 
against the administration, and is only compelled to submit 
by main force. The state of nervous excitement and agitation 
into which she is thrown aggravates her malady, renders her 
more and more intractable, and, indirectly, leads to ler eat . 
The other, though shrinking at first from the nauseous draug i , 
yet, held in loving arms, hearing the familiar \oice w ispering 
in firm, though gentle, tones “ My darling must ta e is , 
must do as she is bid,” gulps down the potion tries to follow 
directions, and may pass from the very gates of death back 

We all admit the necessity of obeying the eternal l pnne iples 
of things. We know if we hold our hand in a fire ha 
it will be burned ; if we clutch a 

we shall be cut Yet we may not understand the essential 
properties of heat, nor have learned 

of the body are injured by q^^bfdie^ce to these natural 
Do we, therefore, render a slavi. 
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laws’ Is it more logical to say that a habit of impl icit 
obedience trains a child to be a slave, incapable of self-control, 
® han to say that, because you put a guard on the n Urse ’ 
fi^lare. the child will fall into tne hre as soon as it gets 1 


Few of us will endorse the dictum of Lord Palmerston, 
“Children are born perfect.” Yet they do come to U s 
“trailing clouds of glory : ” our fairy folk, the Pucks and 
Brownies of the domestic hearth. Who would not wish to 
shield them from all harm, and to let them enjoy life to 
the full r 


Let us make as few rules as possible then, but once made 
let them be enforced : though not by bribes or threats. 
« Pas trop gouverner” is a excellent maxim. “ No ” seems 
to spring so readily to the little lips, even when the little 
hands are busy doing what you bid them. Do not let us 
provoke to anger, but strive to teach our children the beauty 
of a meek and quiet spirit. 

There is a quality which has been the theme of poet and 
patriot in every age, and which is universally esteemed fair 
and noble, and befitting the loftiest spirits. This is Loyalty. 
Yet what is Loyalty but obedience in apotheosis, a Cinderella 
transformed, by fairy wand, into a lovely and desirable 
princess ? 


THE MINIMISING OF SUFFERING. 

By Mrs. Boole. 

“ How animating is the thought that if by the labour of my life I can 
add one idea to the stock of those concerning Education, my life has 
been well spent.” — Thos. Wedgwood. 

The writer of those words lived in what we may call the 
cradle of the modern doctrine of evolution. He was a pupil 
and fellow student of Erasmus Darwin, and maternal uncle 
of Charles Darwin. His constitution seems to have been 
originally healthy but over-sensitive ; it was brought, by the 
barbarous systems of medicine and of training in vogue in 
his day, to a condition of chronic nervous suffering, pitiable 
to think of. Having decided not to marry, he took up his 
abode in the house of his brother, and devoted himself to the 
task of helping to amuse and educate the little ones ; 
recording, for the benefit of Science, such observations on 
infant development as he was able to make. How it 
happened that the mother and servants tolerated in the 
nursery, at all hours, an inquisitive bachelor, with views of 
his own as to how babies ought to be led, washed, clad, 
taught, exercised, and amused, we are not told , but his 
note-books leave us no choice but to infer that they did so , 
and it would seem, from other evidence besides that containe 
in them, that “ Uncle Tom” was so beloved as to be given 
pretty much of his own way, there and elsewhere. is circ e 
of friends, among whom were many now well known to tame, 
expected much profit to the world from a book on e ucation 
which he was engaged in compiling. He died at t e age o 
35 (1805). His sorrowing friends were evidently most 

anxious to publish his work; why they failed to do so wi 
probably never be known. After many years the MS. was 
reported “lost.” Part of it was found, in 1882, in a sad y 
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